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ESSRS. JOSEPH P. McHUGrH & CO., Interior Architects 
and Decorators, New York, with the view of encouraging 
the study of interior decoration after pure styles, offer six 
subjects for competition in The Decorator and Furnishrr. 
The competition began with the October, 1«90, issue, which also 
commenced the seventeenth volume of our journal. A prize of 
Twenty five Dollars will be paid by the above firm, for the 
best original design in the following special styles of ornamental 
construction and decorative treatment : 

LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION. . ' 

October, 1890, - A Colonial Reception Room. 

Prize awarded to James Thomson, of Boston. 
December, " - - An Italian Renaissance Dining Room. 

Prize awarded to J. W. Bliss, Providence, R. I. 
February, 1891, - A Louts Seize Drawing Room. 

Prize awarded to J. W. Bliss, Providence, R. I. 
April, " - A Romanesque Hall. 

Prize awarded to J. W. Bliss, Providence, R. I. 
June, " - An Adams Library. 

August, " - A Louis Quinze Boudoir. 

conditions. 

1.— Each competitive design must be 15 inches by 10 
in size. The drawing must be executed by the pen in 
black ink, and sent us flat, not rolled up. 

2. — Working charts, drawn to a scale, may be sent in lieu 
of a perspective drawing. The size of the charts should be 
about the size of our page, say 10 x 8 inches. 

2.— Each drawing must be original, and should include sug 
gestions for wall decoration, draperies and furniture, after the 
style of its period, but adapted to modern construction and 
requirements. 

3.— Each drawing must be signed with a worn de plume, and 
accompanied by a letter giving the real name and address of the 
designer. All designs must be addressed to the Editor of The 
Decorator and Furnisher, 150 Nassau Street, New York, and 
must reach the office not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to that for which the competition is announced ; thus, 
drawings for the June, 1801. competition, should reach the 
Editor not later than the loth of May, 1891. 

5.— A committee of decorative artists will decide as to which 
design is entitled to the prize in each competition, as well as 
those entitled to honorable mention, and their decision will be 
finaL 
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&HE Deco^a/po^ and Fu^nishe^. 



THE furniture trade is well supplied with trade journals, 
many of them ably conducted and of great value in ex- 
plaining the varipus processes of manufacturing furniture, as 
well as giving news intelligence from the various centers of trade. 
The aggregate circulation of these journals, however, is limited, 
being confined chiefly to the manufacturers and dealers in fur- 
niture, a comparatively small class of people. 

Thb Decorator and Furnisher, however, occupies quite 
a different field. It is an art journal that goes before the peo- 
ple at large, and its aims are to educate the customers of the 
art furnishing houses, and those who purchase the manufac- 
tured goods that relate to interior decoration and house furnish- 
ings. It accomplishes this education by placing before the peo- 
ple a constant succession of original and artistic illustrations, 
and articles relating to the artistic study of house furnishings 
in general. 

The beneficent influence of such a journal is greatly felt by 
the manufacturers of furniture, and those who make a busi- 
ness of dealing in house furnishings. A larger number of such 
stores exist because of the existence of The Dbcorator and 
Furnisher, and their stores necessarily contain articles of high 
artistic value, because their customers have been educated to de- 
mand something finer and better than that which existed in the 
stores prior to the publication of our journal. 

Our paper goes to the people who are interested in beautiful 
home surroundings, and who love to look at and study the 
illustrations and articles published in .our pages. 

Wherever The Decorator and Furnisher circulates, there 
house- furnishing stores thrive, and, as the necessary result, manu- 
facturers of furniture and dealers contemplate building additions 
to their factories and stores. Wherever The Decorator and 
Furnisher circulates it adds to the financial, as well as the 
artistic value of the household belongings of the people them- 
selves, because it creates a higher appreciation of interior fur- 
nishings, and therefore gives them a higher value. This is the 
reason why The Decorator and Furnisher is appreciated 
much more highly by the people at large than any furniture 
trade journal can be, which concerns itself simply with the inter- 
ests of the tradesmen themselves. 

Our readers are the customers that pay for fine furniture, 
for fine carvings, for beautiful draperies, for handsome carpets, 
for delightful wall decorations, and as a natural result our ad- 
vertisers tell us that they are well repaid for advertising in our 
pages. Some of our advertisers, in fact, assure us that their 
returns from advertisements in The Decorator and Furnisher 
are more than the returns from their advertisements in all other 
journals whatsoever put together. We are proud of such a re- 
commendation as this, for it proves that we bring together the 
people who have the best goods to offer and the people who 
appreciate them, and are able to pay for them, and who actually 
want them. Our advertisers know that our journal promotes 
their interests by ^ducatiDg their customers and creating a 
demand for a higher and more artistic class of goods than could 
possibly exist without the publication of such a journal. 



1HAVE seen the opening of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition 
of The Society of American Artibts, at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries, New York, and am disappointed. The picture I 
most of all wanted to see was not there. I wanted to see a 
canvas at least ten feet wide by six in height representing the 
holy city of Benares seen from the sacred Ganges when the 
flush of dawn gilds the magnificent facade of the city with its 
two thousand temples, and its splendid palaces. I wanted to see 
the uprising marble ghats, swarming with thousands of Hindoo 
devotees, with Rajahs in magnificent state ; in the foreground 
the holy river, and in the background the gilded domes and 
minarets of the ever-burning heart of Brahmanitm, with here 
and there a gorgeous banner and the smoke of funeral pyres 
rising, curling, in the still air. I wanted to feel the spell of those 
sacred places, of shrines bathed in the golden light and the 
incantations of Vedic hymns, all wrought by the pencil of a 
master of color and technique Wanting a picture such as this, 
the exhibition seems tame, and not creditable to a nation boast- 
ing the power and progress of the United States. The display 
of pictures which occupies two galleries ought to be ten times 
larger. I4ke American literature, American art lacks creative 
power, depth, passion and richness of effect. Triviality is its 
curse. Labor saving automata have supplanted the finer things 
of life in America. Men who would be great American artists 
find it much easier to make money out of telephones, electric 
light supplies, and railroads. The faithful few who cling to art 



for a living find a more rapid sale for mere ' sketchinesS rather" 
than grand compositions. Dexterity of handling light and shade 
takes the place of creative imagination. The very fact that in 
the list of artists is given the names of their teachers is an ad- 
mission of the fact that the members of the Society of American 
Artists cannot stand alone. Their reputation must be reinforced 
by that of the artists who taught them their art. 

After admitting the general bleakness of American art and 
its fastidiousness in recoiling from the portrayal of strong pas- 
sions, or large topics, we must hasten to recognize the really 
meritorious work offered the public by artists brave enough to 
defy the art depressing influences of their age and country. In 
the collection of 250 pictures exhibited by the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, the following struck us as worthy of honorable men- 
tion : 

"All Souls' Day," by E. H. Blashfield; "Valley of the 
Aniene— Sabine Mountains, Italy " (a highly finished painting), 
by John S. Conway ; "The Pursuit of the Ideal," by Kenyon 
Cox ; " Portrait of a Lady," by Herbert Denman ; " Midsummer," 
by Childe Hassam ; "After Dinner," by Alfred Kappes ; "In 
the School Laboratory," by Mary S. Norton ; "A Widow," by 
Charley S. Pearce ; u The Etcher," by Stacy Tolman; "Fox 
Terriers," by John M. Tracy. 

The exhibit of sculpture is almost non est, but in the few ex- 
amples exhibited we cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
exquisite modeling of a bas-relief, in plaster, of Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, the subject being a portrait of Miss Violet Sargent, 
and the plaster statue of a nude female figure entitled "The 
Awakening of Spring," by C. E. Dallin, a noble piece of work. 



A GREAT many journalistic writers, who are not decorators, 
are continually publishing in the newspapers what they 
term "pretty fancies" or the "latest craze" in home de- 
coration, such as drapery decorations for dressing tables, bamboo 
newspaper and magazine racks, new ideas in easels with pic- 
tures thereon, the treatment of corners with plants and pictures, 
bed pockets, cow's tail fringes for portieres, combination screens 
and bookcases, Hamlet chairs, and a thousand other fads recom- 
mended for the alleged purpose of beautifying the home. 

The size of modern apartments never seems to occur to these 
writers, whose recommendations, if carried out, would fill every 
room in the house with bric-a-brac, to the complete exclusion • 
of its inmates. There is not room for the one-thousandth part 
of the crazy furnishings recommended, and some of the writers 
would be doing the country a service by recommending the 
doing away with many of the proposed house furnishing fads. 

Where a writer wants to add to the already overloaded 
appointments of the dinner table "several yards of smilax stuck 
in shallow crystal or porcelain shells," another writer should ad- 
vise to throw the smilax away, and if a wide low amber bowl is 
placed in the center of the table, filled with pink and yellow 
Iceland poppies, that the said low amber bowl should be flung 
out of the window. 

The average dining-room, which is not big enough "to 
swing a cat in," is a place of terror when a crush is going on, 
and it is simply misery to be crowded up against the wall dur- 
the intervals of a dance, with barely room enough between you 
and the table for the waiters to squeeze through. 

The lady who will set the fashion of doing away with piano 
lamps, pictures on easels, with the everlasting scarf on top, and 
rickety tables in the middle of the floor, with marble statuettes 
underneath glass covers, will be a benefactor to the race. 

What is wanted is a Home Improvement Association, whose 
ideas on decoration will be dominated by simplicity and elegance, 
and who will teach us how to dispense with the fads of the 
would-be decorators. 



1SAW a drawing-room the other day that was a rare and per- 
fect combination of splendor and beauty. There was none 
of the superficial, finicking, overloaded, bewildering, prettiness 
of the ordinary feminine drawing-room, over-crammed with 
things. There was a perfect excellence, a repose, a dignity, a 
combination of simplicity and splendor, due to having but a few 
things, each one good of its kind. Each piece of furniture was 
of beautifully carved mahogany, dark with age ; on the floor was 
a superb Persian carpet, a rare work of art ; there were some 
splendid porcelain vases, and on the wall some beautiful pictures 
from the pencils of the best artists. Altogether it was a glorious 
apartment. 
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